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Scientific Elite Flocks to Rev. Moon’s Conference 


With an ample supply of gall and money, an organi- 
zation closely linked to a Billy Grahamesque promoter 
out of South Korea, the Rev. Sun Myung Moon, has 
signed up dozens of the most eminent figures of 
American science and letters to participate in a meeting 
titled, ‘‘The Fourth International Conference on the 
Unity of the Sciences.”’ 

The conference, scheduled for November 27-30 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, has already 
received some 360 acceptances from invitees in 53 
countries, according to its sponsors. They say that they 
have budgeted $400,000 of their organization’s funds to 
pay for the meeting. 

The genesis of this conference, and the disputes that 
are beginning to flare around it—some listed partici- 
pants have already dropped out—constitute a bizarre 
tale that reflects little credit on some of our better- 
known savants. 


Moon, an itinerant evangelist who is best known for 
his rabid anti-Communism and streetcorner fundraising 
by ‘‘Moon children,’’ was last seen here about a year 
ago, leading public prayer for the survival of President 
Nixon. Apart from his pulpit appearances, little is 
known of him, beyond the fact that he possesses a posh 
estate in the Hyde Park region of New York State, is 
personally close to the South Korean dictatorship, and 
has been annually sponsoring conferences on ‘‘the unity 
of the sciences.’’ The conferences, organized by a Moon 
subsidiary, the International Cultural Foundation, of 
Tarrytown, New York, commenced in New York in 
1972, moved to Tokyo the following year, and last year 
was held in London. At all these get togethers, it was 
difficult to see the onlookers for the Nobel laureates. 
But the London meeting (SGR Vol. IV, No. 22), which 
was larger and better publicized than the first two, 
produced the first backlash against Moon’s efforts to 
attach the luster and prestige of international science 
to his evangelical enterprise. Salvador E. Luria, the 
MIT Nobel Laureate, cancelled his scheduled appear- 
ance at the London conference with a telegram pro- 
testing ‘‘the secrecy of the disreputable sponsorship.”’ 
And Lord Ashby, a leading figure in British scientific 
and academic affairs, protested that the appearance of 
his name on the program was ‘“‘entirely bogus’’ and 
refused to participate. 

As for the forthcoming New York meeting, SGR, 
upon receiving an invitation to take part—with all 
expenses paid— telephoned some of the statesmen of 


science listed on the letter of invitation, and a curious 
tale began to unfold. 

First off, we inquired of Edward E. David Jr., the 
former White House science adviser who is now a top 
executive of Gould, Inc. David who is listed as one of a 
dozen Committee Chairmen for the meeting, said that 
when he accepted the invitation, ‘‘Moon escaped my 
attention.”’ 

Explaining that he was ‘“‘seriously thinking about 
dropping out,’’ David said, ‘‘I’m concerned about the 
source of the money. It’s collected on streetcorners by 
kids.”’ 

The source of David’s invitation turned out to be 
Alvin Weinberg, retired director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, and now an energy consultant 
after a year as science adviser to the Federal Energy 
Agency. Weinberg, who is listed as one of four Section 
Chairmen, said he accepted an invitation from Eugene 
P. Wigner, a Princeton Nobel Laureate, who is also 
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In Brief 


Senator Kennedy, who has lately been on a people’s 
participation kick, is drafting legislation for creation of 
Citizens Assessment Associations to ‘‘address major 
policy issues like environmental quality, nuclear power 
plant siting,’’ and so forth. Finance would be provided 
by bonds, private and government grants, plus a cut 
from court cases to which they were victorious parties. 
The associations would also receive remuneration for 
backing legislation that wins legislative approval. 

Robert S. Stone, .who was forced out last year as 
director of the National Institutes of Health, has been 
appointed vice president and dean of the University of 
Oregon Medical School. 

One of NSF’s top officials, Lowell J. Paige, assistant 
director for science education, has resigned to become 
special assistant to the President of the University of 
California. Paige, who joined NSF in 1973, was 
formerly dean of the division of physical sciences, 
UCLA. 

Per capita cigarette consumption by the US 
population 18 and over is inching back to the level that 
existed at the time of the Surgeon General’s 1964 report 
on Smoking and Health, The figure just prior to that 
year was 4345 per head. By 1970, it had dipped to 3985, 
but last year it rose to 4150. 
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The ‘Korean Billy Graham, Father Coughlin, Father Divine’’ 


(Continued from page 1) 

listed as a Section Chairman. ‘‘I never heard of the 
thing before,’’ Weinberg said, ‘“‘but I looked at the 
proceedings of the Tokyo meeting and I discussed it 
with Wigner, and he said it was the best discussion of 
the unity of the sciences he had ever seen. So I 
accepted.”’ 

Weinberg said he was offered $3000 to take part, but 
insisted that he would accept only expenses. ‘‘I have 
some feelings about how the money is raised,’’ he said. 
‘*Moon has been described to me as a Korean Billy 
Graham, Father Coughlin, and Father Divine. But I’ve 
attended meetings whose sponsors I don’t approve of. I 
don’t approve of Cyrus Eaton,’’ Weinberg said, ‘‘but 


I’ve gone to Pugwash meetings. We’ve been assured, ”’ 


The Listed Participants 


The following are listed on the letterhead of the 
Fourth International Conference on the Unity of the 


Sciences: 


Founder 


Sun Myung Moon 


Honorary Chairman 
Robert S. Mulliken 


Section Chairmen 


Eugene P. Wigner 
Amitai Etzioni 

Alvin M. Weinberg 
Kenneth E. Boulding 


Committee Chairmen 


Kenneth Mellanby 
Russell L. Ackoff 
Ernest Nagel 
Marvin B. Sussman 
Roger Shinn 

Oscar Handlin 
Paul Saltman 
Edward E. David 
Henry David 
Magoroh Maruyama 
Morton A. Kaplan 
Ervin Laszlo 


International Advisors 


Derek Barton 

P. B. Checkland 
Constantinos Doxiadis 
John C. Eccles 

Ulf Svante von Euler 
Viktor Frankl 

Werner Heisenberg 
Gerhard Herzberg 
Alexander King 
Arthur Koestler 


Nicholas Kurti 
Marshall McLuhan 
Kenneth Mellanby 
Louis Neel 

Jean Piaget 

Pierre Piganiol 
Illya Prigogine 
Marjorie Reeves 
Nobusige Sawada 
Emilio Segre 

Lord C. P. Snow 
Herman Wold 


American Advisors 


Julius Axelrod 
George W. Beadle 
Warren Bennis 
Ernest L. Boyer 
Walter H. Brattain 
Zbigniew Brzezinski 
Leon N. Cooper 
Norman Cousins 
Christian de Duve 
R. Buckminster Fuller 
Herman Kahn 
Morton A. Kaplan 
Clark Kerr 

Harold D. Lasswell 
Glen A. Olds 

Jonas Salk 

Paul A. Schilpp 
Glenn T. Seaborg 
Frederick Seitz 
Joseph E. Slater 
Chesterfield Smith 
Albert Szent-Gyorgyi 
Harold C. Urey 
Paul A. Weiss 


he added, ‘‘that Moon will adopt a strictly hands off 
attitude. I think the subject of the unity of the sciences is 
important and the conference will be extremely useful.’’ 
Asked whether other sponsorship had been sought to 
pursue the subject, Weinberg replied, ‘‘You know 
money is hard to get.”’ 

Wigner, vacationing in Vermont, told SGR that he 
was invited by a staff member of the International 
Cultural Foundation, and accepted after he read and 
was impressed by the proceedings of last year’s London 
meeting. Like Weinberg, he said, he declined the 
honorarium—he said he was not certain of the amount 
offered—and would accept only expenses. 

Asked whether he shared any reservations about 
Moon’s connection with the conference, Wigner said, 
‘*Remember, John D. Rockefeller supported science 
when his name wasn’t popular.”’ 

Wigner said that news of the spreading discontent 
with Moon’s sponsorship had first been brought to him 
by another Section Chairman, Amitai Etzioni, of 
Columbia University. The result of this conversation 
was a reassuring letter, dated July 13, sent to all 
invitees, and signed by Wigner, Weinberg, Etzioni, 
Kenneth E. Boulding, who is the fourth Section Chair- 
man, and Robert S. Mulliken, the 79-year-old Nobel 
Laureate, who is listed on the letterhead as Honorary 
Chairman of the conference. 

**It has come to our attention,’’ the letter commences, 
‘‘that questions have been raised about the 
sponsorship’’ of the conference. And it went on to state 
that ‘‘we, as those most involved in the planning of the 
conference, wished to reaffirm that the sponsoring 
organization, the International Cultural Foundation, 
following in the tradition established by other inter- 
national, interdisciplinary conferences concerned with 
global issues, such as Pugwash and Pacem In Terris, has 
allowed the organizers of the conference complete 
freedom of expression, agenda, and organization. 

‘*We wish to assure the 360 scientists and scholars 
from 53 countries who have already accepted invitations 
that they will have complete freedom to express their 
views at the conference.”’ 

Two weeks after the date of that soothing missive, we 
spoke to Etzioni, and could almost hear the hand- 
wringing over the telephone as he explained that he was 
thinking of dropping out of the conference. 

Etzioni explained that his invitation to participate 
came from Michael Young Warder, secretary general of 
the conference, ‘‘When I found out that Boulding and 
Wigner, people I respect, were taking part, I agreed to 
take part. I was assured that there would be no control 
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Justice Official Advises on How to Evade Advisory Act 


Courtesy of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, 
which provides that such bodies must, with few 
exceptions, meet in public and keep minutes, we have 
some expert advice on how to elude these provisions 
of the law. Quite properly it comes from an official 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), part of the Justice Department. 


Meeting last May in public session, as required by 
the Act, the Organized Crime Task Force of the 
National Advisory Committee on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals heard from William T. Archey, 
acting director of the Policy Analysis Division in 
LEAA’s Office of Planning and Management. 


Responding to a member who expressed concern 
about the requirement to meet in public, Archey 
explained that one way to avoid notice was to meet 
outside of Washington, thus making press coverage 
less likely. 


This drew a response from Aaron M. Kohn, 


Moon’s Dropouts 


(Continued from page 2) 


over the meeting. In fact, we’ve invited three Latin 
American Marxists and six American Blacks.”’ 

Why was he thinking of dropping out? 

‘*‘Moon’s people will stay out of it, we’ve been 
assured, but they’ll use it to legitimize Moon,’’ Etzioni 
said, adding, ‘‘I’ve met Moon. He’s a monumental bore 
and a naive little tyrant. I don’t approve of his views. 
And I don’t want to legitimize his attempt to turn the 
US into a South Korea.”’ 

As for the financial aspects of the conference, Etzioni 
said it was his understanding that $3000 was being made 
available to each section chairman for expenses involved 
in inviting other participants. I was given $1000 for 
organizational work, but my interpretation is that the 
$3000 is intended for that. But I guess you can use it for 
yourself,’’ he said. 


Next we spoke to the Nobel Laureate Julius Axelrod, 
who is listed as one of 24 ‘‘American Advisors.’’ 
Axelrod, who is at the National Institutes of Health, 
said he was invited by Warder and accepted after his 
reservations about Moon were satisfied by assurances 
that the evangelist would not interfere in the conference. 
‘*I was impressed by the people in it,’’ Axelrod said, ‘‘I 
was told that the support comes from industrialists. I 
suppose that it enhances Moon’s status, but as long as 


managing director of the (New Orleans) Metropoli- 
tan Crime Commission, who said, ‘‘We could have 
all our good, honest-to-goodness discussions over the 
lunch hour while the stenographer is gone.”’ 

To which Archey added: ‘‘I hate to be talking 
about how the hell we get around this because that 
puts me in a rather difficult position. But at the same 
time, 1 would suggest henceforth you have dinner 
meetings which can be picked up as a result of the 
grant and which do not have to have minutes and are 
not of public record. That is what we did with one 
group already, where they met the night before at a 
dinner meeting. You can conduct business as long as 
you have a business agenda of some sort, but that 
does not apply because it says something about 
dinner meetings as different. 

**‘Now, I suppose,’’ Archey continued, ‘‘if the 
dinner meeting would last seven or eight hours, that, 
you know, that is—I’m not going to get into that 
side of it... .” 


he keeps hands off, I’m sure it’s okay. They’ll pay my 
expenses, but that’s all.’’ 

Axelrod volunteered that ‘‘As a Nobel Laureate, I get 
all kinds of invitations. I love New York and I think I’ll 
go. I’m interested in the ethical implications of science. 
I think this is a good cause.’’ 

Next we spoke to the publisher Norman Cousins, who 
appeared to be emerging from some state of confusion 
about his appearance on the letterhead as one of the 
American Advisors. Cousins had initially told a 
Tarrytown newspaper that he had not authorized use of 
his name. But upon inquiry from SGR, he explained, “‘I 
looked back through my correspondence and I now see 
that I had agreed to attend.’’ 

He explained, however, that he was now thinking of 
cancelling the acceptance. ‘‘I have the feeling that they 
were, perhaps, a little indirect about Moon’s 
involvement. They should have been more explicit.’’ 

Cousins then went on to say that he had already 
written a letter removing himself from the conference. 
‘*Without making charges,”’ he said, ‘‘I feel they should 
have been more explicit.’’ 

One prospective invitee who said ‘‘No’’ at the outset 
is Richard Falk, professor of international law, 
Princeton. 

Falk told SGR. ‘‘Warder came to see me and I 
listened to him because I’m interested in the subject and 
the conference does provide an opportunity to bring 
together people from around the world. But the 
ideological underpinnings were unpalatable.’’—DSG 
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Congress Focuses on Peer Review in Row with NSF 


The National Science Foundation’s running battle 
with Congressional critics has boiled down to an intense 
debate over the peer review system, that much-criticized 
process used by many government agencies to award 
funds to academic researchers (SGR Vol. V, No. 13). 

The dominant theme in the debate centers around the 
secrecy of the process, with a strange assortment of bed- 
fellows arguing that the best way to make peer review 
more equitable and more accountable is to make signed 
peer review reports available to grant applicants and to 
members of Congress. Defenders of confidentiality 
argue, however, that such openness would quickly lead 
to the system’s destruction. 


The arguments are not novel, and they are even 
reminiscent of the discussion which preceded passage of 
the Advisory Committee Act and the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, but seldom have they been raised in such a 
concerted manner. 

The matter came to a head last month when the 
House Subcommittee on Science, Research and Devel- 
opment held six days of oversight hearings on NSF. 
Though the subcommittee is planning no legislation on 
the peer review process at present, its interest in the 
matter stems from the fact that it writes the NSF author- 


Computer Study Supports 


A frequent criticism of the peer review system is 
that it is dominated by reviewers from a handful of 
universities and that these same universities get a 
disproportionate share of the money that comes out 
of the review system. As Senator William Proxmire 
(D-Wisc.) charged last March, the peer review system 
is an ‘‘academic oligarchy.’’ 


A computer analysis of NSF’s grant awards in 
1974, presented last month during testimony by NSF 
Deputy Director Richard C. Atkinson before the 
House Science, Research and Development 
Subcommittee, both supports and refutes that 
suggestion, depending on how the information is 
analysed. 


During that year, NSF took action on 21,000 grant 
proposals, sending each one out, on average, to 6.4 
reviewers. Less than half the proposals were 
eventually funded. 


Grant applicants from prestigious institutions have 
a greater success rate than their colleagues from less 
notable universities, Atkinson said. But that is not 
surprising, since institutions are considered pres- 
tigious because they supposedly have innovative 


ization bill each year, and it could act later on. 

First, however, it is instructive to take note of the 
genesis of NSF’s mounting political troubles on Capitol 
Hill. The problems began several months ago when 
Senator William Proxmire (D-Wisc.), took to firing off 
press releases accusing NSF of wasting money on 
allegedly trivial research projects. The difficulties were 
then compounded when several right wing Congress- 
men, led by Rep. John Conlan (R-Ariz.), took out after 
NSF for supporting development of school science 
curricula that they deemed unsuitable for children (SGR 
Vol. V, Nos. 7,9). The upshot of those complaints was 
that the House decided that NSF should be watched 
more closely, and in April it passed an ill-conceived 
amendment to the NSF authorization bill designed to 
give Congress power to examine every NSF grant and to 
veto those it doesn’t like. 

Though Proxmire had brought notice to the peer 
review system by charging that it contains a built-in bias 
in favor of large, elite institutions—because that’s 
where NSF draws most of its peer reviewers from—the 
confidentiality of the system became a dominant theme 
only a few weeks ago, when NSF refused to turn some 
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Both Sides On Peer Review 


and distinguished faculties. A more pertinent 
question is whether applicants from prestigious 
places are treated in the same manner as those from 
other places. According to the analysis, ‘‘proposals 
submitted by scientists from the top 20 departments 
have the same distribution of reviewers as proposals 
from other schools,’’ and there is also no correlation 
between the location of reviewers and the location of 
the scientist submitting the proposal, Atkinson said. 

As for the suggestion that NSF funds are 
concentrated in some states while others are relatively 
neglected, the computer analysis shows that on the 
basis of population, Massachussetts, California and 
New York receive more than their fair share. But on 
the basis of criteria of scientific excellence—such as 
the number of members of the National Academy of 
Sciences in each state—the three states fare rather 
poorly. 

*‘NSF’s distribution of funds turns out to be some- 
thing of a compromise between a state’s population 
and its collection of scientific talent,’’ Atkinson 
noted. Whether or not the compromise is the correct 
one will, of course, be judged differently by different 
people. 
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Basic Research Suffers Record Cut In Purchasing Power 


Because of inflation, real spending on _ basic 
research in the US this year may suffer the largest 
single drop on record, according to the National 
Science Foundation. NSF reckons that although 
expenditures on basic research will climb slightly, to 
reach about $4.1 billion in 1975, when inflation is 
taken into account the purchasing power of that 
outlay will be about eight percent below last year’s. 

Although both the report and the press release 
which accompanied it noted the decline in real spend- 
ing on basic research, neither document mentioned 
the fact that it represents the biggest yearly drop at 
least since the mid-1960s, and that it reduces the 
purchasing power of total expenditures on basic 
research to about the level of the early 1960s. 

NSF’s figures indicate, however, that applied 


NSF (Continued from page 4) 


peer review reports over to Conlan. That led Conlan to 
charge that the system’s secrecy makes NSF unaccount- 
able to Congress for its actions (SGR Vol. V, No. 11). 

The National Science Board, NSF’s policymaking 
council, responded by lifting the curtain a little on the 
peer review process with a directive that verbatim copies 
of peer review reports should be made available, on 
request, to grant applicants. The Board provisionally 
ruled, however, that the identity of reviewers should 
remain confidential, and that the reports should not be 
made avaiilable to third parties—a group which pre- 
sumably includes curious Congressmen. 

The new policy quickly won approval from the Senate 
NSF Appropriations subcommittee, chaired by Prox- 
mire, which last week called the move ‘‘a significant 
step in resolving the controversy between advocates 
of ‘openness’ and defenders of ‘confidentiality’ ’’—but 
it has certainly not muted the criticism in the House. 

Conlan kicked off the subcommittee hearings on NSF 
last month with a particularly vituperative assault on the 
peer review process, labeling it ‘‘an incestuous ‘buddy 
system’ that frequently stifles new ideas and scientific 
breakthroughs, while carving up the multi-million 
dollar federal research and education pie in a monopoly 
game of grantsmanship.’’ He argued that unless signed 
peer review reports are made available to scientists and 
members of Congress, the system will be open to abuse 
by NSF officials who can ignore review reports and 
remain unaccountable for their actions. 

Conlan’s suggestions were, however, not taken up too 
enthusiastically by most members of the subcommittee. 
Subcommittee Chairman James Symington (D-Mo.), a 


research and development will fare a little better, 
with total outlays declining in purchasing power by 
about three and two percent, respectively, compared 
with expenditures last year. Total outlays on applied 
research are expected to reach about $8 billion, while 
expenditures on development will probably climb to 
about $22.3 billion, NSF estimates. 


The report also notes about two thirds of the fed- 
eral government’s R&D budget is still earmarked for 
military and space activities. This dominance 
persists, despite frequent claims about increased 
emphasis on civilian R&D. 


(National Patterns of R&D Resources, No. NSF 
75-307, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington DC 20402, $1.15.) 


thoughtful and articulate legislator, suggested, for 
example, that Conlan’s demands would lead to a ‘‘near 
100 percent adversary process.’’ He argued that if peer 
reviewers names are made public, they could be 
subjected to intense pressure, perhaps even from 
Congressmen looking after the interests of grant 
applicants in their districts. 

Other critics of the peer review system then proceeded 
to raise complaints that the -process stifles creativity 
because peer reviewers are reluctant to recommend 
support of research which directly challenges their own 
scientific concepts. 

NSF Director H. Guyford Stever noted that one 
reason why the peer review system is coming under 
increased fire is simply that there is not enough research 
money available to support every project which has 
received favorable reviews. A highly competent scientist 
whose research project is turned down ‘‘cannot help but 
harbor the suspicion that something went wrong with 
the decision-making process,’’ he suggested. 

Stever insisted that though the peer review system has 
its faults, it is working effectively. He suggested that 
making peer review reports available to the grant 
applicant may at least remove one source of suspicion, 
but he argued that unless the anonymity of peer 
reviewers is preserved, it will be difficult to persuade 
some scientists to take on the task of reviewing grant 
proposals, and reviewers will be less than candid in their 
assessments. 

Since peer review is a fairly opaque subject for most 
Congressmen, and there really is not much political 
pressure for or against it, the likelihood is that NSF will 
get off with the minor reforms that it has already 
instituted.—CN 
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NSF Reorganization Elevates Social Sciences 


The reorganization of the National Science Founda- 
tion, announced July 10, is of prime significance to 
those persons who are being reorganized, but viewed 
from the outside, the main significance seems to be a 
loftier place in the NSF hierarchy for the trouble- 
plagued social sciences. 

Under the plan, NSF’s all-encompassing research 
directorate will be divided into three separate director- 
ates, covering: (1) the mathematical, physical and 
engineering sciences; (2) astronomical, earth, and ocean 
sciences, and (3) the biological and social sciences. 
Thus, not only will social science be separated from 
most of its often-sneering brethren, but, in its compart- 
ment with biological science, it will be under the 
jurisdication of a presidentially appointed assistant 
director. What that means is visibility, which, while it 
can harm as well as help, is usually considered a plus in 
Washington’s brand of infighting. 

While NSF’s housekeeping force looks after the 
movement of office partitions and the engraving of new 


Social Science Report 


nameplates, it should be noted that NSF’s recently 
appointed No. 2 man, Deputy Director Richard 
Atkinson, has been named acting head of the 
directorate for biological and social sciences (BSS), 
pending presidential filling of the post. 

Atkinson, who is the first academic psychologist to 
occupy so lofty a post at the Foundation, has come to be 
regarded as an emissary for fixing up the ragged and 
often acrimonious relationship that has developed 
between social science and certain parts of the Wash- 
ington scene. 

In this regard, it is probably advantageous that the 
BSS directorate is organizationally fairly uncluttered. 
The other two research directorates have an array of 
subordinate divisions and sections. For example if the 
current organization chart holds, the Assistant Director 
for Astronomical, Earth and Ocean Sciences will be 
watching out for no less than ten distinct but related 
units. Right now, only two major divisions, the Division 
of Biological and Medical Sciences and the Division of 
Social Sciences, occupy boxes under the BSS director- 
ate. At least initially, that gives each division consider- 
able visibility and opportunity for attention. 

As yet, the reorganization is incomplete, and it is a 
virtual certainty that the BSS directorate will soon have 
at least four divisions. But, even in that event, it looks 
like the new divisions will serve to increase the stature of 
already existing units within the Division of Biological 


and Medical Sciences and the Division of Social 
Sciences. A task force of three psychologists is now 
working on further changes, and is expected to come up 
with a proposal for at least one new division. And, 
curiously enough, it would surprise few around NSF if 
that third division were dominated by psychology. The 
three are Murray Aborn, who heads special projects 
within the Social Sciences Division; James Brown, head 
of neurobiology in the biological sciences, and David 
Birch, chief of psychobiology, also in biological 
sciences. Cne possibility is that they may propose a plan 
that would combine social psychology with those disci- 
plines within a division that might also include some 
other fields. The move, in effect, would provide a new 
home for psychology within NSF, and it could provide 
some interesting opportunities for broadly viewing the 
behavioral sciences along a spectrum spanning bio- 
logical and physiological research activities, such as 
investigating the neural mechanisms of memory and, 
say, basic research in language development or social 
learning and even more applied research. 

Although, like many bureaucratic square dances, this 
reorganization may have more implications for admin- 
istrative procedures and structure than for programs, a 
number of researchers have been suggesting for some 
time that the boundaries between some areas of the 
biological sciences and the social and _ behavioral 
sciences are becoming increasingly permeable and 
vague. Atkinson says there was no grand design to 
increase interdisciplinary activity between the biological 
and behavioral disciplines by shoving them together 
under the same directorate. It made sense, however, he 
says, and he states that he doesn’t want to discourage 
any consideration of cross-fertilization and ‘‘the unity 
of science.”’ 

Atkinson points out that one of the more immediate 
payoffs of the reorganization for the social sciences will 
be simply the increase in the number of senior personnel 
responsible for administering, developing and 
overseeing social science research programs. The 
numbers are not in yet, but his successor as Assistant 
Director could have at least two deputies, one for each 
division, and more if future changes call for it. The 
increase in personnel also could serve to show Congress 
that more attention is being paid certain areas that have 
come in for criticism. 

All this may not mean more money for social and 
behavioral science research. But, Atkinson does not 
discount an expansion of the program. After his recent 
swearing in he asked the National Academy of Sciences 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Hosmer Assails NRC, Says it Should Boost A-Power 


Former Rep. Craig Hosmer, who was for years the 
ranking Republican on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, is back in Washington to resume promotion of 
the nuclear power industry. He is already making his 
presence felt as president of the newly formed American 
Nuclear Energy Council, a lobbying organization for 
the nuclear industry, which, according to a statement of 
its purposes, will ‘‘serve a new function as a catalyst and 
synergising agent for advocacy of the shared interests in 
nuclear power of the American people and the 
American nuclear community.”’ 

The Council will work in tandem with the nuclear 
industry’s trade group, the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
which is in the process of moving its headquarters from 
New York to Washington to launch a $1.4 million 
public relations campaign to improve the sagging politi- 
cal fortunes of atomic energy. 

Hosmer’s first act as President of the council was to 
mail a curious analysis of the role of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) to NRC Chairman 
William Anders. Hosmer argued that Congress gave 
NRC the role of ensuring the development and use of 
nuclear power as well as the task of regulating the 
nuclear power industry. 

Citing remarks by Chairman Anders to the effect that 
the Commission’s ‘‘primary charge is public health and 
safety, safeguards, environmental protection and anti- 
trust,’” Hosmer argued that Anders’ concept of NRC’s 
functions is too narrow. Congress, he said, gave NRC 
the specific task of ensuring the ‘‘development, use and 
control’? of atomic energy, which means that NRC 
should pay as much attention to fostering the develop- 
ment and use of nuclear power as to assuring that it is 
safe. 

The reason for Hosmer’s lecture to Anders on how he 
should run his agency is, of course, that the NRC has 
greatly upset the nuclear industry during the past six 
months with a number of tough decisions on issues 
which it inherited from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. In particular, the industry was extremely 
annoyed when Anders announced recently that NRC 
would not permit plutonium to be recycled as a reactor 
fuel until doubts about its safety and the adequacy of 
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safeguards to prevent theft of nuclear material are 
cleared up. 

Hosmer’s claims for the functions of NRC have 
raised some concern in Congress, since it was generally 
assumed that by splitting the Atomic Energy 
Commission into NRC and the Energy Research and 
Development Administration, Congress deliberately 
separated responsibility for regulating nuclear power 
from responsibility for fostering its development. 
Hosmer’s analysis, in fact, prompted Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn.), who shepherded the bill estab- 
lishing NRC through the Senate, to write to Anders 
stating ‘‘unequivocally’’ that Congress intended to 
‘establish a truly independent regulatory agency that 
would place public health, safety and security consider- 
ations above the development needs of the nuclear 
industry.”’ 


REORGANIZATION (Continued from page 6) 


to set up a committee to study the nature of the social 
science program at NSF. The project has been accepted 
and psychologist Herbert Simon has agreed to head the 
panel. 

Atkinson wants the group to examine NSF’s social 
science operations, point out shortcomings and advise 
him on areas of needed expansion. The committee could 
hardly be expected to call for reducing the program, 
and, if it documents promising fields that demand 
accelerated effort, Atkinson says he thinks the National 
Science Board, the Foundation itself, and Congress may 
be receptive. 
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Congressional Chiefs Weigh Energy Reorganization 


Following the inability of Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to reach agreement on energy policy, and the 
utter confusion that has reigned within Congress on the 
matter, suggestions that the House and Senate should 
revamp their committees to provide a better focus for 
energy policymaking are beginning to rise above the 
whisper point. 

Senate Majority leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) 
and minority leader Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) have met to 
discuss the matter, and Mansfield noted recently that 
**something has to be done about a relignment of the 
situation which confronts us in this body today.’’ Rep. 
Jack Brooks (D-Tex.), chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations, has been 
canvassing the views of committee chairmen on ways to 
make Congressional committees function more effic- 
iently. 

Though reasons for consolidating energy matters into 
fewer committees abound, the political realities of the 
matter are such that radical changes should not be 
anticipated. Energy policy has become an intensely 
political business, and committee jurisdictions are 
jealously guarded. 

Proof of that was provided last year, when a proposal 
to consolidate most energy R&D into the House Science 
and Technology Committee was ditched in favor of a 
scheme in which the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
retained control over nuclear matters and various other 
committees hung on to their jurisdictions over parts of 
the energy R&D enterprise. Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind that a few years ago, when the 
environment was all the rage, there were repeated calls 
for a Joint Committee on the Environment, but no 
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SGR Summer Schedule 


SGR is published once each in July and August. The 


regular twice-monthly schedule will resume Sept. 1. 


Japan Joins Drilling Project 


Japan has agreed to provide $1 million for 
continuation of the US-sponsored Deep Sea Drilling 
Project, thus joining the Soviet Union and the 
Federal Republic of Germany as partners in the 
project. The agreement is in line with US policy for 
seeking international cost-sharing in Big Science 
ventures. 

The Japanese contribution is for the International 
Phase of Ocean Drilling, which is a continuation of 
the eight-year-long Deep Sea Drilling Project. The 
International Phase is scheduled to begin this month, 
following completion of the present phase of drilling. 

Scripps Institution of Oceanography of the 
University of California at San Diego manages the 
project for the National Science Foundation. A 
memorandum of agreement for Japanese participa- 
tion has been completed between NSF and the Ocean 
Research Institute of the University of Tokyo. 


formal action was ever taken. 

The confused situation that now exists was summed 
up in a recent letter from the Energy Research and 
Development Administration to Senator Scott. 
According to ERDA’s analysis, the agency reports to 33 
different committees of the Congress and 65 sub- 
committees. During the first 135 days of ERDA’s 
lifetime, witnesses from the agency testified for 109 
hours before six full committees and 27 subcommittees. 
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